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QUALITY  CONTROLS  FOR  SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND  - 
DO  THEY  MAKE  A DIFFERENCE  ? 

This  is  a report  on  the  first  five  years  of  an  attempt  to  do  what  had 
never  been  done  before,  namely  to  apply  nationally  accepted  standards  - 
quality  controls  - to  the  broad  range  of  services  designed  to  help  blind  and 
visually  handicapped  adults  and  children  to  lead  more  satisfying,  self-reli- 
ant lives.  Let  me  briefly  sketch  the  background  for  this,  even  though  it  may 
mean  repeating  what  some  of  you  already  know  well. 

The  difference  between  a confident,  resourceful  blind  person  and  a 
relatively  helpless  blind  person  may  be  the  quality  of  the  rehabilitation  ser- 
vice that  each  has  received  from  some  community  agency.  Differences  such 
as  this  can  affect  more  than  a million  - some  figures  make  it  as  high  as  four 
million  - blind  and  severely  visually  handicapped  Americans  in  their  ability 
to  advance  in  school,  hold  a job,  run  a household  or  remain  active  in  retire- 
ment. 

A large  proportion  of  these  men,  women  and  children  are  poor.  Their 
number  is  increasing.  The  National  Eye  Institute  has  indicated  not  long  ago 
that  an  additional  50,000  persons  a year  are  expected  to  become  blind  each 
year  of  this  decade. 

The  quality  of  services  provided  by  agencies,  including  tax -supported 
agencies,  serving  the  blind  and  visually  handicapped  varies  greatly,  yet  the 
need  for  truly  effective  services  is  growing. 

It  was  to  do  something  about  this  situation  that  the  National  Accredi- 
tation Council  (we  call  it  NAC)  came  into  being.  Today  we  have  the  first  in- 
stalment of  what  we  plan  as  a continuing  assessment  of  the  impact  of  NAC  on 
the  field  of  services  for  the  blind  and  visually  handicapped. 

I'd  like  to  present  this  instalment  to  you  in  five  parts. 

First,  I'd  like  to  refresh  your  memories  on  what  NAC  is  and  does  and 
how  it  is  different  from  traditional  accrediting  organizations. 

Second,  I want  to  tell  you  the  story  of  a typical  agency  that  has  gone 
through  the  accreditation  process  - and  what  has  happened  to  it. 
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Third,  without  burdening  you  with  too  much  researchers'  analysis,  I'd 
like  to  describe  the  methods  we  used  to  try  to  determine  which  changes  could 
properly  be  attributed  to  the  accreditation  process  and  which  could  not. 

Fourth,  I'll  give  you  a summary  of  the  changes  that  did  occur  in  the  32 
agencies  we  studied. 

And  fifth,  I think  I should  point  out  what  ^till  remains  to  be  done  - by 
NAC  and  by  the  agencies  themselves.  Accreditation,  we  believe,  is  a pro- 
cess of  continuing  improvement.  Nobody's  perfect,  but  we  are  committed 
to  this:  we  keep  trying. 

Now,  first,  what  is  NAC,  what  does  it  do,  and  why  is  it  different  from 
other  accrediting  groups? 

NAC  is  the  logical  outgrowth  of  a process  that  began  at  least  ten  years 
ago  when  leaders  in  the  field  became  convinced  that  something  new  was  needed 
to  bring  about  more  improvement  in  services  for  the  blind.  In  1962  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind  took  the  lead  by  creating  an  Ad  Hoc  Advisory 
Committee  on  Accreditation.  It  was  headed  by  Jansen  Noyes,  Jr. , then  pres- 
ident of  the  Foundation.  He  is  sorry  he  cannot  be  here  today.  The  other  mem- 
bers were  Dr.  William  K.  Selden,  then  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Accrediting;  Robert  E.  Bondy,  then  executive  director  of  the 
National  Social  Welfare  Assembly;  Peter  J.  Salmon,  then  executive  director 
of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  and,  as  of  this  summer,  NAC's  president 
and  our  presiding  officer  today;  and  Joseph  L.  Hunt,  then  assistant  director. 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare. 

On  the  recommendation  of  this  committee,  a nationwide  ad  hoc  Com- 
mission on  Standards  and  Accreditation  of  Services  for  the  Blind  - known  by 
its  acronym  COMSTAC  - was  set  up.  Several  of  us  here  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  COMSTAC  or  on  one  of  its  task  forces.  COMSTAC  developed  and 
codified  standards  in  12  areas  of  administration  and  services.  It  also  devel- 
oped a plan  for  a permanent  independent  organization  to  continue  to  update 
and  develop  the  standards  and  to  lead  agencies  and  schools  for  the  blind  to 
apply  the  standards  through  a system  of  voluntary  accreditation. 

This  new  organization,  the  National  Accreditation  Council  for  Agencies 
Serving  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped,  began  work  on  January  2,  1967. 

It  was  and  is  different  from  traditional  accrediting  bodies  in  at  least  three 
important  ways. 

(1)  Because  experience  has  taught  us  that  the  best  intentions  of  good 
people  can't  be  effective  without  sound  and  prudent  management 
five  out  of  12  sets  of  standards  deal  with  administration  - agency 
function  and  structure,  financial  accounting  and  service  reporting, 
personnel  administration  and  volunteer  service,  physical  facilities, 
and  public  relations  and  fund-raising.  This  is  much  greater  attention 
to  good  management  than  any  other  standards  with  which  I am  famil- 
iar and  I am  familiar  with  quite  a few,  especially  in  the  field  of  ed- 
ucation. 
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(2)  Traditionally,  accreditation  is  controlled  by  the  professionals  in 
a given  field.  The  founders  of  MAC  believed  that  services  for  the 
blind  were  of  concern  to  citizens  at  large  - to  taxpayers  and  don- 
ors, if  you  will  - as  well  as  to  those  with  special  expertise  and 
experiences.  Therefore  the  NAC  Board  is  made  up  of  professionals 
and  citizens  at  large.  Those  of  you  who  have  come  today  as  the 
guests  of  some  of  our  Board  members  are  particularly  aware  of  this. 

(3)  Most  accreditation  systems  involve  some  sort  of  agency  self-study 
followed  by  an  on-site  visit  by  qualified  evaluators.  Again,  these 
evaluators  are  traditionally  professionals  in  the  field.  NAC  be- 
lieves in  a multi-disciplinary  approach.  A team  may  include  an 
administrator,  an  accountant,  a social  worker,  a therapeurtic  recre- 
ation specialist,  a librarian,  and  a mobility  specialist.  Only  the 
mobility  specialist  need  actually  come  from  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  although  a number  of  the  others  usually  do.  One  of  the 
things  that  NAC  accreditation  tries  for  is  to  help  agencies  get  a 
fresh  perspective  on  their  operations. 

I won't  go  into  details  of  NAC's  operations.  They  are  in  the  little 
booklet  , The  Why/What/How  of  Accreditation  , which  you  have  at  your  seats . 
This  is  a new,  updated  edition  of  a booklet  that  some  of  you  may  have  seen 


before . 

So  much  for  where  NAC  came  from  and  what  it  does. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  the  story  of  an  agency  that  in  many  ways  is  typ- 
ical of  those  that  NAC  has  accredited.  Let  me  call  it  Agency  A. 

Agency  A started  in  1914  as  a social  club  for  blind  people.  By  1913  it 
had  become  a formal  organization  involving  "business,  avocational,  and 
charitable  work  for  the  blind."  It  had  a workshop  that  showed  a profit.  It 
also  provided  such  things  as  white  canes  and  escort  service,  but  it  was  pri- 
marily a workshop.  In  1960,  it  asked  for  a survey  by  an  outside  organization 

to  find  out  how  it  could  be  improved. 

The  survey  report  asked  some  sharp  questions:  in  particular.  Do  you 
want  to  be  a business  agency  or  a social  agency?"  There  was  nothing  wrong 
with  being  a business  but,  if  the  agency  wanted  to  be  a nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, helping  the  total  person  to  deal  with  the  social  and  psychological  as- 
pects of  blindness,  then  it  needed  to  make  some  changes. 

The  agency's  answer  was:  "We  want  to  provide  services. 

The  survey  then  recommended  the  following: 

(a)  Employ  staff  qualified  to  help  blind  people  with  their  psycho  -so- 


cial problems.  . , 

(b)  Reorganize  your  board  to  make  it  more  representative  and  provide 

(c)  taprov^ySur  management  - first  by  increasing  the 

your  board  in  policy-making  and  other  generally  accepted  board 


functions . 

(d)  Improve  your  record-keeping,  especially  your 


service  records. 
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(e)  Expand  services,  especially  to  newly  blinded  people. 

(f)  Get  into  the  community  - do  more  joint  planning  and  work  more 
closely  with  other  agencies  so  the  blind  may  be  more  effectively 
served  in  the  total  community. 

There  were  some  other,  more  mechanical,  recommendations  also. 

Then  10  years  later  this  same  agency  applied  for  accreditation  and 
what  were  the  recommendations  of  the  on-site  reviewteam? 

You've  probably  guessed  it.  The  agency  still  had  not  employed  that 
qualified  person  to  improve  its  social  services;  the  agency  still  needed  a 
clear  statement  of  its  function  and  purpose;  it  needed  to  strengthen  and  de- 
fine the  role  of  the  trustees,  to  draw  up  an  annual  budg^and  prepare  an  annual 
report  for  the  public,  and  to  work  more  with  other  community  agencies. 

What  happened  as  a result  of  the  on-site  team's  recommendations  as 
opposed  to  the  survey  recommendations  of  10  years  before?  Well,  the  agency 
now  has  hired  a qualified  person  to  see  that  a wide  range  of  social  services 
a re  available.  Each  person  v\^o  comes  into  the  agency  now  gets  personalized 
attention  including  pre-employment  evaluation  and  training,  a detailed  social 
and  medical  report,  and  an  orientation  and  mobility  evaluation.  Records  are 
being  kept  so  that  individuals  don't  get  lost  in  the  administrative  shuffle. 

The  agency  does  have  a clear  written  statement  of  its  function  and  purpose 
and  it  uses  this  in  deciding  what  it  should  do  next.  It  now  has  written  plans 
for  a comprehensive  vocational  rehabilitation  program  and  is  moving  to  devel- 
op it  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  national  consultative  agencies  for  the  blind. 

It  has  a new  manager  to  bring  modern  management  techniques  to  the  workshop. 

Incidentally,  this  agency  originally  received  accreditation  for  only 
a two-year  period  but  when  its  progress  report  was  reviewed,  after  a year, 
by  NAC's  Commission  on  Accreditation,  the  accreditation  was  extended  for 
a full  five  years. 

So  it  does  appear  that,  in  this  case,  accreditation  has  made  a dif- 
ference. 

You'll  recall  that  I said  this  agency  is  in  many  ways  typical  of  those 
that  MAC  has  accredited.  On  what  basis  can  we  say  this? 

In  the  case  of  this  particular  agency  we  had  a rather  simple  basis 
for  comparison.  The  agency  had  been  reviewed  ten  years  before.  We  could 
look  at  the  situation  as  it  was  then,  compare  it  with  what  our  team  found, 
and  then  compare  it  with  what  happened  when  the  agency  was  motivated  by 
the  desire  to  earn  accreditation. 

For  most  of  the  agencies  that  we  studied,  however,  we  had  no  such 
clear  baseline  data.  Nevertheless,  there  are  other  ways  to  check  up  on  what 
happens  as  a result  of  the  accreditation  process. 

For  this  first  phase  of  our  study,  our  research  associate  selected  the 
heart  of  the  process  - the  agency  self-study.  Using  our  Self-Study  and  Eval- 
uation Guide,  an  agency  reviews  its  administration  and  service  programs  in 
the  light  of  all  the  standards  that  are  applicable.  It  is  a rigorous  process  that 
can  take  a year  or  more.  Many  agencies  have  testified  that  what  they  learn 
and  the  changes  they  make  as  a result  of  their  self-studies  have  been  the  most 
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valuable  single  element  of  the  process. 

We  selected  the  32  agencies  that  had  completed  self -studies  by 
December  31,  1971.  We  did  not  include  any  of  the  schools  for  the  blind 
in  the  analysis  because  they  use  a different  guide  for  their  self-studies. 

Our  aim  was  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  self-study  on  agency  plans 
and  actions  for  improvement. 

To  do  this,  three  areas  of  the  standards  were  selected  for  study: 

(1)  Agency  Function  and  Structure 

(20  Personnel  Administration  and  Volunteer  Service 

(3)  Social  Services 

These  three  areas  were  selected  for  our  initial  analysis  because  they 
are  the  areas  that  all  the  32  agencies  had  in  common  and  because  they  rep- 
resent vital  components  of  any  agency. 

At  the  end  of  each  section  of  standards  the  agency  is  asked  to 


state: 

(1)  What  improvements  are  now  under  way? 

(2)  What  improvements  are  definitely  planned  for  the  immediate 
future  ? 

(3)  What  improvements  will  require  long-range  planning? 

Together  the  32  agencies  reported  633  improvements,  planned  or  in 

progress,  in  the  three  areas. 

The  next  step  was  to  relate  the  improvements  to  specific  standards. 
When  there  was  any  question  as  to  whether  an  improvement  did  or  did  not 
relate  to  a standard,  the  improvement  was  not  counted.  About  12%  of  the 
listed  improvements  were  eliminated  in  this  process,  leaving  88%  that  clearly 


reflected  specific  standards. 

Then  we  asked,  even  though  these  improvements  seem  directly  re- 
lated to  specific  NAC  standards  and  were  so  coded  by  two  coders  working 
independently,  can  they  be  attributed  to  stimulation  provided  by  the  self- 

study?  . 

To  answer  this  crucial  question  we  classified  the  improvements 

under  two  headings:  _ 

(1)  Improvements  that  could  have  been  started  or  implemented  long 

before  the  agency  made  application  for  accreditation, 

(2)  Improvements  that  might  have  been  conceived  long  before  Put 
that  could  not  be  implemented  without  a change  in  outside  cir- 
cumstances  such  as  the  availability  of  substantial  funds  for  a new 

building  or  for  additional  staff.  , ,,,,  i„nrnvP- 

Our  careful  examination  of  the  content  of  ^^ese  planned  mprove^ 

ments  showed  that  by  far  the  greatest  number  could  with 

long  before  the  agency  undertook  its  self-study  - just  as  was  the  ca 

Agency  A which  I described  to  you  earlier.  supported  by  statements 

Our  conclusions,  in  turn  were  consistently  supporxea  y 

from  agency  staff  and  board  members . 
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Like  Agency  A,  most  other  agencies  needed  to  write  down  a clear  statemen 
of  what  they  were  trying  to  accomplish;  they  needed  more  qualified  staff  in 
order  to  improve  their  various  social  services  to  blind  and  visually  handi- 
capped people;  they  needed  to  work  more  closely  and  regularly  with  the 
total  community  in  order  to  avoid  isolation  of  blind  people;  they  needed  to 
reach  out  to  more  blind  people  who  need  service;  they  needed  to  improve 
their  management  - especially  their  budgeting,  financial  planning  and  re- 
porting, and  their  service  recording. 

The  specific  improvements  planned  or  under  way  dealt  mainly  with 

these  matters. 

Agency  comments  also  showed  that  even  some  improvements  that  re- 
quired special  funding  could  be  attributed  to  the  self-study.  For  example, 
one  agency  wrote:  "based  on  the  self-study  guide,  we  will  plan  to  hire  ad- 
ditional staff  as  well  as  . . . reevaluate  existing  services."  We  know 
that  a residential  school,  not  included  in  the  study,  was  able  to  convince 
its  state  legislature  to  grant  funds  to  remedy  overcrowded  conditions  after 
the  self-study  and  on-site  review  highlighted  the  need. 

Most  encouraging  to  us  were  the  improvements  that  show  concern 
for  the  blind  person  as  a total  person  - plans  to  reach  the  aged  and  other 
groups  of  the  blind  who  often  do  not  know  of  or  are  too  timid  to  seek  the 
services  that  could  help  them  become  self -reliant;  plans  to  cooperate  with 
other  community  agencies  so  that  blind  people  may  utilize  all  the  appropri  - 
ate  resources  of  the  community.  Such  "direct"  improvements  comprised 
a fourth  of  all  those  reported.  And  all  of  them  are  the  kind  of  thing  that 
could  have  been  undertaken  by  the  agencies  long  ago  but  that  only  now  have 
become  part  of  these  agencies'  active  program  and  plans  because  of  the  self- 
study  process. 

This  is  most  heartening  to  us. 

Before  I close  this  report.  I'd  like  to  stress  my  fifth  and  final 
point:  The  results  to  date  are  heartening  but  we  still  have  a long  way  to 
go. 

There  are  some  omissions  from  the  plans  of  many  agencies  - omis- 
sions that  concern  us.  For  example,  the  standards  stress  the  need  for 
agency  follow-up  to  see  what  is  happening  in  the  short  run  and  the  long  run 
to  the  people  they  serve.  We  have  received  relatively  few  reports  of  plans 
for  such  follow-up.  The  standards  also  recommend  (and  on-site  teams 
have  recommended)  more  participation  by  and  input  from  blind  people  them- 
selves. This  is  something  that  needs  further  emphasis  and  action,  perhaps 
experimental  action.  NAC  itself  hopes  to  develop  standards  to  guide  agen- 
cies in  this  respect. 

And,  of  course,  as  in  any  human  enterprise,  we  know  that  we  can 
never  stand  still.  Agencies  are  required  to  make  annual  progress  reports. 
They  are  reviewed  each  five  years  (at  a maximum)  to  see  whether  accredita- 
tion is  still  being  earned.  The  standards  themselves  are  subject  to  review; 
we  are  seeking  support  to  make  possible  a comprehensive  revision  and  up- 
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dating  soon. 

To  sum  up,  we  can  say  two  things: 

This  first  report  of  NAC’s  impact  on  the  field  of  services  for  the 
blind  is  positive:  Improvements  are  being  made  that  could  have  been  made, 
but  were  not  made,  before. 

We'll  continue  to  amass  data  and  to  report  it  to  you. 

And  we'll  continue  to  try  for  more  meaningful  improvements  so 
that  all  blind  and  visiBlly  handicapped  Americans  can  count  on  quality  ser- 
vices and  all  tax  payers  and  donors  can  be  assured  that  their  money  is  being 
well  spent. 


